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seeing distant ages reproduced, either in the books 
the antiquary or the pages of the novelist. So earnest 
and eager is this feeling, that we usually lament 
through neglect and the effects of time, pictures of 
ancient events, manners, and strains of private and 
public thinking, are now so imperfectly presented to 
us. Some may almost be said to pine for an exact re- 
production of antique things and doings, never ceasing 
to deplore that it is unattainable. I remember when, 


amongst the impossible things which youth will long | tory. 


for, one of the predominant in my own case was, for 
the power of living even one day in the period of our 
great civil war. That, I felt, would have been a joy 
superior to all which the imagination could conceive. 
Vain the wish, of.course. Our knowledge of anti- 
quities, as antiquities are usually considered, must be 
as accident has determined. But there is a question 
—Do we assign a comprehensive enough character to 
archmology, as the science of antiquities is called? 
Commonly, when we examine a remote era, we look 
solely for points in which it differed from our own—as 
in dress, style of architecture, warlike customs, forms 
of religion. We catch at a Roman shield as furiously as 
ever Dacian hewed at it, and probably feel a deeper 
interest in a point of medieval church faith than the 
priests could then succeed in impressing on their living 
auditories. These things alone do we feel to be true 
antiquities: the external, accidental, and transient— 
what the caprice, ignorance, clumsiness in expedient, 
and defectiveness of social power dictated—are exclu- 
sively in our regard. But for any such purpose as the 
resuscitation of an age, as it really was, before our 
living eyes, it may be said to be equally necessary to 
keep in view what is constant and indestructible; 
namely, the human nature itself, and the outward facts 
of the world with which it is placed in relation. There 
is, in short, a doctrine of Natural Antiquities which is 
almost as greatly to the purpose as anything else. 
Walking not long ago with one of my own children, 


is this position Y Little children must have thus walked 
by their fathers’ sides since ever our kind existed. The 


Since every parent finds this done now-a-days, and re- 
members acting in the same way by his parents in his 
own childhood, we need no historical evidence to prove 
its antiquity ; yet there is a satisfaction in finding that, 
just as Burns the other day describes the Scottish cot- 
tager seated by his fireside at eve, with 


* The lisping infant prattling on his knee ’— 


just as another English poet speaks of the rustic sire, 
and the young ones that 


— ‘climb his knee, the envied kiss to share,’ 


so does Virgil, half way back to the beginning of his- 
pleasant circumstances of an 


‘ Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati.’ 
(‘ Meanwhile their darling children hang around their kisses."} 


In the same beautiful scene, the Mantuan bard intro- 
duces ‘ sanctique patres’—‘ revered old fathers ;’ the very 
same image which Scott gave us, thirty years ago, in 
the Sandyknowe picture in Marmion— 


— ‘ The thatched mansion’s gray-haired sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good.’ 


We thus are needlessly informed that the hoary grand- 
father has had his seat at the cottage fireside since 
ever there was such a thing as a cottage fire. We may 
see, at this day, under almost every humble roof in 
Ireland, the very same image of quiet old age which 
might have been seen in the days of the patriarchs, 
It is an antiquity unchanging, and never to be changed 
while our species lasts. 

It may be fairly presumed that this principle is 
always the more true the more nearly we approach the 
fundamental simplicities of nature. The human being 
is capable of being unkind to a parent, but 
the female is hardly ever so to her offspring, or to the 
infantine generally. Hence, when we see the down 
look of the mother upon the babe on her bosom or in 
her lap, we may be more than usually assured that we 
behold a touch of nature’s grace that was in all time, as 
far as our species is concerned, and evermore will be. 
Not more true is this posture and this inimitable smile 
of her who bore her first babe last night, than it is of 
the very mothers whose blessed lot it was to be the 
first to exemplify it on our world. Can any common 
kind of proof be necessary? Ohno. Yet here, too, let 
us by all means have glimpses of the babe-regarding 


they | mothers of different ages. It is not much less, then, 


than three thousand years since an Ionic Greck, by 
infant from the arms of Hector— 


* Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveycd.’ 


i | CHAM BESS | 
NATURAL ANTIQUITIES, 
WE all more or less experience the desire of realising 
the far Past. Few are insensible to the pleasure of 
Italian cottage pair— 
and finding him lay hold of me, as is his custom, by the ; 
obvious conveniency makes the fact as clear as if we 
had a register all along telling us once an age, ‘ Little 
boys still hold their fathers by the forefinger as . 
walk together.’ Here, then, is a genuine picture of a 
i feature of domestic life of ancient ages brought up to 
: our view at once. So also must parents, in remote ages, 
have found little ones gathering and clutching about 
their knees, and climbing up for kisses, as they donow.| i | 
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possibly five hundred years still earlier that a 
Hebrew, describing a woman’s conduct towards the 


Ancient writers, while chiefly occupied with the acci- 
transient, yet occasionally exhibit traits of 
the natural feelings which show that these have never 


we we tire of 
ow, Hesiod, who is ranked as one of the very earliest 
Greek writers, this circumstance. A farmer 
po eee ple of horses neigh 
a to a nei 
i for them 
old Hesiod, was the feeling of the agriculturists of 
day also. The over-fed i 


bitter, something sour, 

And the rich feast concludes extremely poor.’ 
The vivid power of hope has been sung in charming 
strains by one of the sweetest of modern bards. We all 
daily feel that it ‘ springs eternal in the breast.’ Ovid 
had occasion, sixty generations ago, to describe the same 


ient,’ says the poet of Rome, ‘ but hope remains with 
him.’ i i 


* Hac laqueo volucres, hxc captat arundine pisces.’ 


Every peculiarity of the human constitution is an 
antiquity. Hippocrates’s description of a fever is appli- 
cable now ; and the light and short sleep of the is 
remarked by Euripides. All that results, too, from 
natural circumstances and wants is the same in all ages. 
When we sit under the tonsor, having nothing else to 
do, we fall into chat. The barber’s shop thus becomes 
a centre of light talk or gossip. Now it was so in the 
time of Aristophanes just as it is now. A London rogue 
expresses much of his meaning by winks; ‘a naughty 
verbs. 

The appearances of external nature may in like man- 
ner be said to be a kind of antiquities. The sun came 
forth in the morning like a bridegroom to the patriarchs, 
as tous. When we see that magnificent spectacle, our 
visual sense takes in the very same objects which met 
the eyes of the earliest men; nay, which were presented 
before men lived to see them. Spring is described by 
Virgil in terms which would still exactly apply— 

—* Nune omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent sylve, nunc formosissimus annus.’ 

* And now the fields all teem, and every tree, 

‘ow bloom the groves, now smiles the beauteous year.’) 

But we know with not less certainty that the same 
renewal and repair of nature took place, in all its cir- 
cumstances, at this season, innumerable ages before the 
Bucolics were written. The budding tree we saw in 
our garden last April was the type of all such objects 
throughout the present era of natural arrangements. 


Though the builder’s accounts for the Pyramids were | pre 


to be found to-morrow, they could not be a more satis- 


factory piece of archeology. while in comparison of date 
they would be as things of yesterday. The meanest 


* sweet, modest, crimson-tipped,’ which Burns apos- 
trophised—we see it in the hands of admiring childhood 
whenever we choose to walk out to a Scotch burn-side. 
It was the delight of our fathers in their childish days 
too. William Wallace, six centuries ago, ‘ pu’ed 


fine’ at Elderslie, as children would be seen 

there at this very day. It was the same when 

the Romans came among the Attacotti—the same 

before man’s foot had yet intruded into this island. 

Keep away from the garden and the hothouse, all 

nature is but an antiquarian museum ; singular only in 

this, that it has few doubtful readings, and no memo- 
rials of which the purpose is forgotten. 

As-already hinted, we are only disposed to consider 
that an object for antiquarianism which brings the men 
of past ages, and their modes of thinking and acting, 
before us. We therefore see a tooth of the holoptychuis, 
or a shell of the mountain limestone, and know that it 
is thousands of thousands of years old, without having 
any feeling ofthis kind about it. Yet though natural 
objects present us with no trace of the handiwork of the 
ancients, many of them are necessarily liable to be asso- 
ciated with our race. All yhich we know to have 
existed of old under the contemplation of men, may well 
bring the men before our minds. To look on the moon, 
for example, and reflect that it is the same object which 
Pompey beheld the night before Pharsalia, does in some 
measure realise Pompey to us. Walking in a plea- 
sant valley beside a lake, in weather which invites us 
to sleep in grottos or arbours, and hearing cattle lowing, 
we may be said to bring Virgil before our eyes, for these 
things he saw often, and has well deseribed.* It may at 
the same time be acknowledged that we have a more 
peer appealing kind of natural antiquities in the 

uman dispositions and habits, and all the little circum- 
stances necessarily attending human life. 

A child sitting on our knee, or clasping us round the 
neck—the look of gentle affection from the partner of 
our home—the whole scenery of the fireside, from the 
gray-haired sire or venerable grandam to the clamber- 
ing infant, from the active bustle of the morning to the 
smiling quiet of the evening—the gestures and looks by 
which the passions are a demonstrated—the 
appearances produced on us by or heat, by activity 
and by indolence—these are all natural antiquities of 
what I may call the first class. Seeing these, it becomes 
little better than folly to delight in an ancient Egyptian 
wig, or a picture of an old woman spinning brought 
from Thebes, for here we have the very fathers of our 
race, the true prisca gens mortalium, brought up before 
us. 


RIVER PERILS. 


Various books have been written upon the perils of 
the sea, but we are inclined to think that the perils of 
rivers would form a subject of more universal interest. 
The sea is known to comparatively few, and indeed a 
great portion of the people, even of these islands, live 
and die without having ever seen it. But the river is 
bound up with the memories, affections, and sympa- 
thies of us all. The burn or rivulet, the stream, the 
torrent, all have the legends of the heart and the ima- 
gination ; and one-half of the inventions of romance 
and the dreams of have there either their scene 
or their source. e may smile at the superstition of 
the eastern nations, but we all unconsciously deify our 
own rivers. We take to our hearts the Thames or 
the Severn, the Shannon, the Forth, or the Clyde. We 
compare them with the streams of other countries; and 
although candidly allowing their inferiority in some 
unimportant respects, such as volume, beauty, or rapi- 
dity, as the case may be, we assert with heat their 
-eminence in some other quality—only essential, 

perhaps, in our own recollections and associations. 
This train of ideas has been set in motion by a short 
It is a description by Mr 
of a phenomenon which occurs in the Trent. 

* —___——_ ‘ At latis otia fundis, 
omens, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
ugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni, 
Non absint.’ 


+ The Boy’s Summer Book. 


| 
354 
* Naomi took the child, and /aid it in her bosom, and be- 
came nurse to it.’ Oh, never was the day in man’s 
era when gentle woman did not take mute unthanking, 
and yet most grateful babyhood upon her bosom, exactly 
as these old writers describe ! 
been changed. A necessitous friend will, at the present 
obtain our assistance once or twice, without | 
be ill to please, even at the most luxuriously-furnished 
tables. What is this but the mala copia of Horace ?— 
* When the tired glutton labours through the treat, 
He'll find no relish in the sweetest meat ; ¥ 
{ 
delightful visitant. ‘The physician may forsake his pa- | 
the angler in ir : 8O 1t was WwW 1bullus 
| thus wrote— 
| 
‘ 
| 
\ 
| 
{ 
| | 
flower that blows has the same character. iat one, 
| | 
| 
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swallow as it every now and then dips down. 
go, laughing and chatting, and leaving the 


past the old town, beyond the last wharf, below the 
white mill; away and away, between winding banks, 
where willows are ever waving; between sweet mea- 
dows, where flocks bleat and herds low; leaving one 
and still moving g with a kind of dreamy, idle mo- 
tion, just as the water wills it, just as the boat chooses 
to drop down; when, hark! hush! what sound is that 
which comes like the first roaring of a storm through 
the forest? Although it is yet above a mile off, you 
hear that low sullen roar, deepening every moment as 
it draws closer. Louder and louder—nearer and nearer 
it approaches. Then you hear a distant shout of human 
voices; sailor calling to sailor, ship answering to ship; 
onward and onward the alarm is sounded, — by 

the cry 


> 
g 


the boat above you, as you send downw 

of “Ware heygre!” which is taken up and echoed 
by every boat upon the river for miles away. Steady, 
boys! “swape” her head half round, so that her 
nose shall just plough the high hill of water which 
is coming down thundering upon us. How awful it 
looked !—a huge wall of water swelling within twenty 
feet of us, as if some huge monster, large as the hills, 
had suddenly risen from the deep river-bed, and that 
was the swell he made before heaving his gigantic 
and hideous head above the surface of the river! Fear 
not, my boys; we pardon your looking a little pale, as 
this is the first time you have been out on such an 
adventure. Steady, steady! we shall be upset if you 
all rush to the opposite side of the boat, and she will be 
turned bottom upwards in a moment. Be firm; fear 
not, move not! Hold on by the “thofts” and side as 
firmly as you like ; but, at the peril of lives, move 
not! Itcomes! Bang! dash !—up in air, and down 
with a plunge that almost makes us dizzy. Steady, 
round with her head—and we are off like an arrow from 
a bow—half-filled with water, it is true, and drenched 
to the very skin; but ours is a good, strong, deep boat, 
made for the stormy sea service; and we have an old 
rusty saucepan at the bottom, ready to bale her out 
with. So hurrah, my boys! for now we have nothing 
to fear. What apace we go! Jove! it is like dashing 
down the Falls of the Niagara! There never was a 
vessel in the world went quicker through half a mile of 
water than we have done. What a grand sight !—was 
it not? The very trees on the bank seemed to be flying 
in the air, so rapidly did we dart past them ; and as for 
the houses, every window seemed to dance by in long 


are carried to we have often 


i 


away, and the little island of the 
ibered in tradition. Nay, as man- 
ners changed, and old became shaken, some 
vs even doubted w' it ever had any existence 
at in the legends of the monks ; when lo and 
behold, inne rose suddenly up one day from the 
bottom of the Seine like an apparition of the past! 
This was in the year 1641; and the inhabitants of Cau- 
debec could hardly believe their eyes when poy hee in 
the river before them, hardly a stone’s-cast the 
bank, that traditional island, with its convent walls, 
which were now not even a memory of the ‘ oldest in- 
habitant.’ The sequel is thus described by the wri 
of the present notice in a pictorial description of 
beautiful river in question :—‘It did not remain long 
the object of their gaze. The waters of the Seine, as if 
conscious of the presence or approach of some terrible 
phenomenon, shuddered visibly. A low moaning sound 
was heard along the river, and presently a white line 
appeared in the distance, extending from shore to shore. 
The noise increased, till it resembled first the bellowing 
of a herd of wild beasts, and then the roar of a cataract. 
The white line appeared to be a wave of boiling foam 
rushing against the stream, and revolving, as it rushed, 
on its own axis. Sometimes it broke on the prow of a 
vessel steering down to the sea, and sometimes it lifted 
her up, and dashed her headlong upon a sandbank, 
formed at the instant, as if for her destruction. Occa- 
sionally it overflowed the terrace-banks of the Seine, 
sweeping away cattle, huts, and men at one blow; but 
immediately recalling its forces, it held on its wild 
career, shouting the louder as it flew, and increasing in 
magnitude, till it resembled a hill of foam. On reach- 
ing Quillebeceuf, nearly opposite Lillebonne, straitened 
by the immense sandbanks which there almost choke 
up the river, its fury seemed to attain its climax. 
This was only in appearance, however. Carrying every- 
thing before it, it continued its deadly force, more calm, 
but not less fatal, along the narrow stream, till, rolling 
past Caudebec, and swallowing up the island of Bel- 
cinne, with its convent walls, at a mouthful, it appeared 
to spend its rage, and gradually subside in the dis- 
tance.’ 


The barre occurs every month, with greater or less 
force, at a certain period of the tide, and not unfre- 
quently does mischief, notwithstanding the regularity 
of its appearance. The celebrated St Pierre, author of 
the Studies of Nature, when once voyaging up the 
Seine, was so astonished to see himself by a 
hill of foam, that he stood up in the boat to gaze at it ; 
and the consequence was, that the leap his vessel gave 
when she was overtaken by the enemy sent him head- 
long into the river, and narrowly escaped being 


We were once in danger not less than that of St 
Pierre, when crossing the Severn at a considerable 


distance from the sea. The tide was out, and we had — 


rather extensive sands to cross before reaching the 
narrow channel of the river near the opposite bank. A 


| drowned. 
man working on the shore warned us that there was 
danger; and we might the rather have believed him, . 
juman gs falling a at same to 
time of the tide, and, moreover, had taken it into our 
wise heads that the man had some concern in the little 
inn close by, where he doubtless wanted us to remain for 
the night, as the evening was close at hand. In short, . 
we were stubborn ; and, like most stubborn people, had 
good cause to repent our folly. 

For some distance the sand was firm, and we trudged 
barre, and utterly disappeared. The superstition of the | sturdily on; but by degrees it began to slip more and 
time of course attached a legend to th< circumstance, | more under our feet. 
ee eae of the returning tide, and we began to think, in some 
eee eS oe St to the great | alarm, that we might have made a miscalculation. The 

lord of the place ; but the inventions of men sink | man on the shore, however, had given up his work to 
into insignificance when compared with the wonders of | ————,——————————_______ 
nature, as you shall hear. * Wanderings by the Seine. 


slow! Never did boat creep through the water so 
drowsily! But at length they were within reach—we 
on board—and in a few moments were 
once more safe on shore! Our alarm had not been 
without foundation; for in a very few minutes no sand 
to bank—all was one hissing, 

as 


ber 
urns of the traveller who was over- 
taken by the tide of the Solway. He lashed himself to 


head upon the pillow; the executioner may adjust 

about his neck ; the waters of a river, ‘in the 
w and middle of the night,’ may gurgle in his 
hiss in his ears—but still there is a secret, 


FEE 

E 


individuals, are perpe- 
im men as are 
tually renewed in their proceedings as 

A village that has been destroyed by the eruption of a 
is hard enough to it i 

inundations of a river have subsided, the inhabitants 
return to reconstruct their dwellings in the same 
places whence they had been driven by the rise of the 


they must perish—and very often, accordingly, both 
house and master disappear from the face of the earth 
before the eyes of the passing boatmen, with no other 
sound than the gurgle of the water as it devours its un- 
resisting prey. 

The vagaries of rivers, however, are not confined to the 
waylaying of an incautious traveller, or the destruction 
of a hut or a village. Their ‘ treasure-caves and cells’ 
are filled with the paraphernalia of kings, and whole 
cities sleep in their tremendous embraces. Nor are the 
consequences of their permanent recession less terrible. 
A considerable portion of the valley of the Nile has be- 
come a desert, not from the inundations of the stream, 
but from the disappearance of its fertilising branches. 
From this cause Memphis sleeps in her grave of sand, 
with the Pyramids for her monument; and from the 
river to the Libyan mountains all is solitude and deso- 


The Indus, in like manner, has obliterated the historical 
footsteps of Alexander the Great as completely as the 
returning tide effaces the print of a child’s gambols upon 
the sand. Medals are found, to attest his march along 
the banks, but the towns and cities have disappeared ; 
and here, as in the valley of the Nile, nothing more than 
names remain, to serve as subjects for the controversies 
of the learned. This applies to the lower Indus, after 
the five rivers of the Punjab have united in one vast 
stream; but even before this junction, we are assured 
by Lieutenant Wood, in his journey to the Oxus, that 
the waters in some places, during the season of inunda- 
tion, are so broad, that ‘from a boat in their centre no 


as | land can be discovered, save the islands upon the sur- 


face, and the mountains upon the western shore!’ 

The appearance of the river in such places is faintly 
imaged by that of the Shannon in Ireland, where the 
voyager threads his way among small green islands, 
some hardly seen above the surface, and some closing 
the horizon from view with their waving hay or corn. 


;| But in India everything is on a great scale. The 


boatman wanders for hours out of sight of the main- 
land, bewildered and lost among the multitude of 
island-fields, with no sound in his ear to diversify 
that of the dip of his paddle except the moaning 
call of the plover. But suddenly a voice salutes him, 
as if from the deep, and he sweeps past a human 
being alone in this terrible solitude, and busy in 
detaching the edible roots of the bulrush, as the speck 
of land on which he leans is melting away under the 
action of the current. A larger island, however, is now 
neared, although little more than level with the water’s 
edge; and from the luxuriant vegetation which covers 
it, there comes a confused hubbub of sounds, composed 
of the shouts of men, the screams of women, the yells of 
children, and the lowing of cattle. A family from the 
mainland had migrated to this oasis in the watery wil- 
derness in search of pasture for their cattle and bul- 
rushes for themselves. The moment had now come, 
however, when the island was to be submerged by the 
rising of the river; and although, like ourselves in 
our non-adventure in the Severn, they had made their 
calculations, they are almost too late. The men and 
women dismantle their reed-built huts in an instant, 
placing the materials on a raft, while the youths 
scamper off to collect the cattle. But how is the colony 
to be conveyed? Where be their luggage-boats and 
transports? The raft suffices for the inanimate ob- 
jects; and as for themselves—plunge goes a buffalo into 
the water, and plunge goes the pilot-herdsman after 
him, seated on a of dried grass, and holding fast 
by the animal's tail. The rest of the herd follow the 
lead, helter-skelter, driven in by the lances of the 
young men. These, as well as the older male and 


4 
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gaze after us; and this, instead of determining our re- | its banks are flooded by the Ganges, it is common 
turn, had the effect of urging us onward till it would | to see the peasantry calmly smoking on the tops of 
have been more dangerous to return than to proceed. | their huts, which rise like islets out of the waste of 
The sand, in the meantime, slipped more and more. | waters. If it is the will of the gods that the river 
We could‘not rest our feet for an instant, without their | is to recede before their frail habitation, built of mud 
sinking. Pools of water were formed, as it seemed to | and reeds, crumbles beneath them, it will do so: if not, || . 
us, before our eyes; and several times we were up to 
the knee in the treacherous and triumphant element. . 
The channel was now at hand—it was gained. But 
what of that? The ferry-boat was lying alone and 
empty on the opposite bank. It was obvious that the 
hour was past when passengers were expected, for no 
nats We called— | 

shouted—we screamed ; and we could hear faintly 
in the distance the voice of the man whose warning we | 
had neglected trying to add to the din. 

Hitherto we had been comparatively easy, for we had | 
something to do. The toil of pressing on with a deter- 
minate landmark before us had filled our mind, and left : 
little room for apprehension ; but now that. we could 
advance no farther, that no exertion of ours could bring 
us one foot nearer the firm land, it was indeed awful to 
stand, or rather dance, upon these shifting sands, to 
feel our footing more insecure every instant, and to hear | lation. 
in imagination the roar of the coming tide. We were 
at length seen from the shore; and the frantic haste of 
the ferrymen, as they rushed towards their boat, proved, 
if nothing else had done so, that the moment was cri- 
tical. But in spite of their haste, we blamed them for 
their tardiness. Never were hands so useless, or feet so | 
a pole, whence his cries were hear irougnou e 
night; but the hopes which had nerved the arm and 

itched the voice of the poor wretch were fallacious. 
the river rose above his head; and the returning light 
showed his dead body hanging over the sand. 

The frequency of accidents may seem surprising in 
the case’of such regularly-recurring phenomena as the 
rise and fall of rivers; but the same ‘ tempting of Pro- 

vidence,’ as it is called, takes place in every situation 
in which human nature is placed. A soldier, for in- 

stance, goes into battle with the absolute certainty upon 

his mind that it will cost the lives.of a particular num- 

ber of hundreds or thousands of men ; but he has rarely : 
any suspicion that he himself is to be one of the victims. 

We always fancy that there is something special in our 

own case which will shield us from harm; and indeed a 

so far as to the opinion that no man, under any 

circumstances whatever, believes himself to be about | 

to die. He may take leave of his friends, and lay down | 

water. some countries ness arises 

the apathy of a religious fatalism. In Bengal, when | 
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female, fling themselves upon inflated hides, and follow 
the mad cortége; while the children, propped upon 
dried gourds, dance like bubbles in their wake. That 
this is a river peril may well be supposed; but custom 
I the natives callous. The passing voyager en- 
oys the fun, and claps his hands at their headlong 
urry and mishaps; while the flying colony, who afe 
on their way to the next island, reply with res 
Billingsgate, till the two parties, on that seemingly 
shoreless sea, are out of sight and hearing of each other. 

It is not possible to exhaust a subject like this. It 
would lead us from continent to continent, and from 
country to country, throughout the whole habitable 
globe, and the whole world’s history. Nothing that ro- 
mance has invented, nothing that poetry has dreamed, 
can equal in beauty and sublimity, in interest and ex- 
citement, even the every-day history of a river. Yes: 
but of a river whose phenomena, although always in 
accordance with the wonderful regularity of nature, are 
yet sufficiently uncertain in the eyes of man to give 
scope for his blunders, and offer temptation to his im- 
prudence. ‘There are as few streams in nature as there 
are characters among the human kind to whom the 
words of the poet can be applied — 

* Though deep, yet clear, though tranquil, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.’ 


GOSSIP AND MISCHIEF. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
* Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 
The double doors through which we pass ; 


For once escaped, back to our cell 
No art of man can us compel !’ 


Mrs Barbauld’s ‘ Enigma on Words,’ 


A word once let fall cannot be brought back by a chariot and 
six horses.—Chinese Proverb. 


Ir was in a pleasant drawing-room, opening on to a 
lawn and flower-garden, that on a pleasant summer 
evening some eight or ten friends were assembled to 
drink tea. There were two maiden ladies of uncertain 
ages, but very certain fortunes; and Mr and Mrs Jessop— 
he the chief apothecary of Broomfield, expecting ev 
moment to be ‘ called out’ to relieve some ill that fles' 
is heir to, and rather fearful of losing his importance 
should no such catastrophe happen; and yet in his 
heart knowing very well that he should enjoy a quiet 
evening and unbroken rubber of whist amazingly. Then 
there was a retired officer, a middle-aged bachelor, 
who tortured a flute, and drew from it excruciating 
shrieks, which, however, he cailed an accompaniment to 
the piano. In short, it was just one of those sociable 
meetings of every-day sort of people which, in a soci- 
able place like Broomfield, are occurring somewhere or 
other every night in the year. Mr Webster, the host, 
was the principal attorney of the place, a good sort of 
man, and strictly honourable in his profession ; and his 
wife was a little bustling body, fond and proud of her 
husband, and prodigiously jealous of new-comers, who 
might take away his clients. Indeed so very much in- 
terested was she in all things that could aggrandise his 
fortune, that she was rather distrustful of those happy 
acquaintances who kept out of law, and could find no- 
thing in which Mr Webster might help them. 

Dora Leigh, the Youngest of the party, was on inti- 
mate terms with She was a kind-hearted girl, of 

th and spirits. deep blue eyes, regular 
features, and a profusion of rich golden hair, she was 
almost pretty enough to have set up for a ‘belle;’ 
indeed, now that her most intimate friend the beauty 
of Broomfield had become Mrs Fowler, there were many 
who were inclined to promote Dora by a sort of brevet 
rank, until some magnificent candidate should come 
forward to eclipse her. She had gained, too, some little 
consequence from officiating as bridesmaid to the ci- 
devant Grace Smythe; and from being, as her intimate 
associate, most certainly lifted into a higher sphere than 


that in which she had moved before; for the - 
less beauty had married as the world calls ‘ well;’ that 
is to say, a man of large fortune, and et apeaieoag- 
But she had married well in a much better sense, 
Fowler being a high-minded man, and full of gene- 
rous feelings. He was considerably older than his 
wife, she being about Dora’s age, and he just forty ; 
but a disparity of this sort often proves of very little 
consequence, when characters and tastes are congenial. 
Perhaps, with a peculiarly sensitive nature like that of 
Mr Fowler, it had the effect of making him more de- 
voted, more attentive, more thoughtful and watchful 
over her happiness than a younger husband might haye 
proved ; for he felt a sort of gratitude to her for bestow- 
ing her young and warm affections on him in preference 
to some more outwardly attractive rivals. But neces- 
sary as it is, this has been a long digression from Mrs 
Webster’s tea-party, where, to own the truth, a sort of 
gossip was going on, which now and then passed the 
boundary-line, and merged into scandal. . 

‘ A fine house, you know, don’t make happiness,’ said 
one of the party; ‘and I cannot but think Grace 
Smythe must have liked some of her younger admirers 
better than that serious-looking middle-aged man. By 
the way, I wonder she don’t make him dye his hair: I 
could not but notice at church last Sunday how gray he 
has grown.’ 

Dora laughed. The idea of Mr Fowler, the very 
in her eyes, of truth and intelligence, 

yeing his hair, presented itself to her mind as irresis- 
tibly ludicrous. 

‘ Why do you laugh ?’ said one of the maiden ladies, 
pulling her cap forward by an instinct which thus be- 
trayed the secret she was anxious to keep. 

‘I was thinking,’ replied Dora, ‘that if Mr Fowler 
should stand for Broomfield at the next election, as 
there is some talk of his doing, and meanwhile were to 
dye his hair, what a jest it would be in the mouths of 
his opponents. And as for Grace liking her younger 
admirers better than Mr Fowler, she would have married 
one of them if she had.’ 

* Ah, if she could; but perhaps though they fluttered 
about her, they did not propose.’ 

* Indeed but they did; some of them, Z know,’ replied 
Dora warmly ; ‘ though Grace was much too generous 
to boast of such things. Besides, she would have had 
many more offers if she had been heartless enough to 
lead her admirers on for the mere triumph of refusing 
them. It is not because people don’t talk of their 
lovers that they have them not; and Grace was one 
who never made a boast of her conquests.’ 

*And much to her credit,’ chimed in the bachelor 


major. 

Dora’s emphatic ‘I know’ had impressed her hearers 
with the conviction that she was entirely in Mrs 
Fowler’s confidence. This was quite true; had 
been like sisters from childhood, and had with 
each other the thousand-and-one secrets and mysteries 
which young girls for the most part create out of 
the most harmless nothings. In a recent instance, 
however, this confidence had assumed a graver and less * 
innocent character ; for Grace had had the weakness or 
fondness to betray to her friend a circumstance which 
her husband had related to her, the concealment of 
which was conducive to the happiness and peace of 
mind of more than one individual. It is true that its 
publicity could not affect the lives, property, or cha- 
racter of the living; but it would be attended with very 
painful results nevertheless. 

‘It must be very disagreeable,’ said Mrs Jessop, still 
pursuing the discourse about the absent—‘ it must be 
very disagreeable to Mrs Fowler, I should think, to 
>» Paso husband’s niece constantly residing with 


* My dear,’ interposed her ‘no other home 


would be so proper for Miss Danvers, I think.’ 
‘She is very amiable, I believe?’ returned the lady 
interrogatively, and appealing by a look to Dora, who 
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step conducted to the refreshing turf and serpentine 
gravelled paths. Naturally, the party divided into twos 
and threes ; some to talk politics, some (of the ladies) to 
descant on that self-supplying, inexhaustible theme— 
domestic management ; one relating how and why she 
i another declar 


LIFE 
er 


i 


E 


just as if the evil or misfortunes of others removed so 
many of their thorns from her own path; while, day by 
day, Dora Leigh became more conscious that something 
was at her heart which robbed it of its serenity—the 
memory of her fatal error! And this became a 
haunting Presence, which no sophistry of her own could 


Months had passed away, and the scene was a very 
different one from Mrs Webster’s flower-garden. Dora 
Leigh was now on a visit to her friend Mrs Fowler, 
who had requested her society for a month, as the best 
consolation she could find for the unavoidable absence 
of her husband, he being on the continent transacting 
some affairs in which the interests of a political friend 
were vitally at stake. His niece, Selina Danvers, of 
course remained at home with Mrs Fowler, who often 
smiled when she had occasion to play the chaperon to 
companions so nearly of her own age. A circumstance, 
however, had occurred which rendered it likely that, so 
far as Selina was concerned, her matronly duties would 
soon cease. A very few days after her uncle’s depar- 
ture, Miss Danvers had received an offer of marriage 
from a gentleman every way worthy of her, and so far 
as worldly position was concerned, highly eligible for a 
husband. amiable, and intelligent, Arthur 
Staunton was well calculated to win affection; and the 
truth was, that Selina was deeply and sincerely attached 
to him. Moreover, he was heir to a baronetcy, and in 
present possession of an ample fortune. So very certain 
was Mrs Fowler of her husband’s opinion of him, that 
she had exercised her matronly authority so far as to 
daily visits. Of course she written all these parti- 
culars to her husband; and she was delighted to find 
he approved of her conduct. In one of his letters, how- 
ever, there occurred these words : ‘ But rejoiced as I am 
to hear of such a prospect of happiness for Selina, I wish 
I had been on the spot; for there is a circumstance 
which ought to be communicated both to Mr Staunton 
and his father, and which could be explained verbally far 
more pleasantly than by letter. You know the sad story 
to which I allude. However, a few weeks’ delay can 
signify but little, though I feel very uneasy until they 
know the truth.’ 

‘I wish I could show you your uncle’s letter,’ said 
Mrs Fowler to Selina, who had waited with throbbing 
heart and flushed cheeks to gain some glimmering of 
its contents; ‘ but there are some secrets in it,’ she added 
with a forced smile. ‘ However, he will write to you him- 
self by the next post, and tell you how heartily he re- 
joices in your prospects.’ And in due time the letter 
arrived, and henceforth Selina felt that it was scarcely 
athwart the horizon of her 

tiny. 

No such arrangement had ever been verbally made ; 
but somehow or other it grew into a habit for young 


doubt he felt duly grateful to Mrs Fowler for pursuing 
the charitable and considerate system of pairing off with 


Dora Leigh whenever opportunity offered, and leaving 
him to pay exclusive attention, and enjoy mysterious 
low-toned téte-d-tétes with the lady of his love. That 
these were not very wearying, may be presumed from 
the fact, that he seemed to grow every day more and 
more anxious to take her entirely to himself, and ear- 
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found herself referred to as an authority, and was not 
quite insensible to the consequence she had derived. 
* Very amiable indeed,’ she replied ; ‘ and as clever as 
she is kind and good.’ 
* And rich!’ exclaimed another. ‘They say she will 
‘Not quite so m as that.’ And Dora, uncon- | dispel. 
sciously to herself, spoke with the air of one who could ej 
give very exact information if she chose. 
‘I never could understand why my husband was not 
allowed to make Mrs Danvers’ will,’ exclaimed the 
hostess, who was busy at the tea-table, and had al- 
ternated a few interjectional remarks on the Fowlers, . 
with inquiries of her guests touching their predilections 
for green tea or black. ‘Mr Webster has made Mr 
Fowler’s own will, and transacted his most private busi- 
ness. The idea of taking his sister up to London in 
her weak state of health, not three months before her 
>. death, and arranging all her affairs with a London 
lawyer, seemed to me very ridiculous.’ | 
; * People little know what a good reason there was for 
that proceeding,’ said Dora in a low voice to Mrs Jessop, 
+) the lady in 
* Indeed! secret?’ responded a whis- 
per. ‘ Well, I have heard as much.’ 
‘Have you really ?’ 
‘Oh, long ago—I forget the particulars.’ 
, though I 
girl could not forbear 
tty pride of boasting | 
in you! You are 
oman, who laughs in 
you are deceived, and 
mystery was attached 
till your pride of the 
you were unworthy i 
t. 
' claimed Mrs Jessop so soon as the tea equipage was 
removed. The proposition was voted an excellent one. | 
ing her cook had got quite the upper hand, believing 
her mistress would put up with anything, because her 
‘master’ said (oh, rare excellence!) her simple roasts | 
and broils were perfection. One or two of the party | 
perhaps noticed the gorgeous August sunset spreading . 
unton ride over r LOwiler 6,a tance of y 
three miles, every morning, and offer his attendance oa 
the ladies in their walks or drives, and in fact enter into 
any project which might be in agitation. And no 
| 
tive mos 
meandered through Mr Webster's rather extensive | nestly intreated Mrs Fowler to commence preparations 
grounds. This done, by the old trick—though old | for the wedding, instead of waiting, as she insisted on 
tricks are new to mat ep reper pug doing, till her husband’s return to England. 
pearing to be cognisant of all she wi to know, But on one eventful morning the usual hour of his 
artful, unprincipled woman succeeded in her object ; | coming had passed without Arthur making his appear- 
the was of ance; and this, moreover, on an occasion when he had 
weakness, had betrayed the confidence of her dearest tment to be 
friend! with . Selina said little, but moved often to the 
The cold-hearted, narrow-minded scandal-monger = while her sense of hearing, quickened even to | 
gloated over the intelligence she had thus extracted, | a of fantasy, imagined the sound of his horse’s 
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hoofs half a dozen times. Mrs Fowler looked at her | tinued, ‘how have you heard this story, which I believed 
watch more than once, and with mock gravity railed at | to be a profound secret?’ 


have permitted it. Dora Leigh, on the contrary, said 
little, but was full of eon apprehensions, which ev 

possessed her, she hardly dared ask 
why. 

Presently there was a sound. No fancy now: it was 
really a horse’s gallop; and scarcely had this stopped, 
when the sonorous peal of the bell proclaimed that it 
had obeyed some impetuous touch. The next instant 
the gates were flung open, and hastening towards the 
house, Arthur threw his reins to the groom, and, all 
splashed as he was, from choosing a short but bad road, 
made his way into the presence of the ladies, almost 
without giving time for a servant’s announcement. It 
was evident at a glance that something terrible had hap- 
pened, for his countenance bore the expression of intense 
anguish, and he seemed for a while unable to articulate ; 
and when at last he did speak, in answer to hasty inter- 

tions and exclamations, his words were incoherent. 
ina had taken his hand, rather than he having offered 
his; and, in her anxious questioning, had leaned the 
other upon his shoulder, and brought her face near to 
his own. The action seemed to arouse him; and, hold- 
ing her for a moment at arm’s length, he exclaimed, 
gazing at her as if he would read her very soul—‘ No, 
no!—you are in ignorance of the truth. It cannot be 
that you would have deceived me!’ 

* Deceived you? Never!’ she cried, and perhaps the un- 
wavering light of her clear soft eyes was even more con- 
vincing than her words. ‘ Of what did you suspect me?’ 

‘Perhaps Mr Staunton will give me an interview ?’ 
interrupted Mrs Fowler, with as much composure as 
she could command, for her countenance had assumed 
a livid hue, and she leant for support on the back of a 


Meanwhile Dora had sunk wu a sofa, and 
her features seemed ost con with internal 
agony. But just then no one observed her, 

‘As you please,’ murmured Arthur Staunton, and he 
followed Mrs Fowler into another room. 

‘Will you tell me what you mean by deception,’ said 
she after a moment’s pause, ‘or shall I guess?’ 

‘It will be no guess,’ he replied; ‘I can see that you 
know to what I allude.’ 

‘I think Ido. But rest assured of two things: first, 
that Selina is in t ignorance of those events, 
a knowledge of which would make her feel shame for 
the memory of one parent, and pity for that of the 
other. Only on his deathbed did Captain Danvers con- 
fess himself a bigamist; only then did he acknowledge, 
what the precautionary arrangement of his affairs would 
almost have announced, that a youthful entanglement 
with an unworthy object, followed by a secret marriage, 
had prevented her being legally his wife whom he had 
wronged from his selfish but absorbing passion, but for 
whom, for twenty years, he had felt increasing love and 
devotion. This canker-worm at his heart had laid the 
seeds, there is little doubt, of the disease which carried 
him off; and his widow—for so I insist on calling her 
—never rallied from the shock of that bitter, cruel 
knowledge. Think you it would have been.wise or 
well to afflict their innocent child by apprising her of 
the ignominy which attaches to her birth?’ 

*It is true, then?’ murmured Arthur, not the 
last question, and drooping his head upon his : *Z 
had hoped, even against hope, that the whole story was 
a fabrication.’ 

‘It is true,’ returned Mrs Fowler, ‘as you would have 
been informed, with every detail, before now, had my 
husband been at home—and he will be at home to- 
morrow to speak for himself. Meanwhile, you may 
commennene my reasons for delaying all preparations 
for the marri But stay and I will show you a letter 
in which he alludes to his intentions’—and fortunately 
the letter was at hand. ‘And now, tell me,’ she con- 


‘A secret! Why, it is the talk of all Broomfield, and 
with the most gross exaggerations—exaggerations that 
make out Mr Fowler to have lent the shield of his 
tection and sanction to his sister’s disgrace during 
years, in which Selina lived beneath a roof where infamy 
ex i agony escaped Mrs Fowler’s li 
and she clasped her hands as if in some mental ap 
to the Most High. Arthur Staunton -_ 
may as well tell you the truth. My father, who, with 
all his high qualities, is of a most impetuous temper, 
and whose one weakness is inordinate family pride, 
has forbidden our union under pain of his lasting dis- 
pleasure, and has already started for London to meet 
Mr Fowler there. He knows the hotel at which to find 
him, and I dread to dream even of the consequences of 
their interview.’ 
story being the ‘talk of Broomfield,’ 

now yielded to the terror of that meeting; for Sir Wil- 
liam Staunton was in the army, and Mrs Fowler had 
reason to know that he entertained those impious and 
ridiculous notions which too often belong to what is 
falsely called ‘ the code of honour.’ For a little while she 
was stunned by the anguish of her mind; but presently 
it seemed strung up to a su power of exertion. 
She sought Dora Leigh to ask her sympathy, and per- 
haps even her advice, though utterly unsuspicious that 
this sorrow had come upon them from her weakness and 
want of good faith. But with all Dora’s faults, meanness 
and moral not among them, 

pared to fess error, even before changing 
cheek and trembling form betrayed it. 

What a distressing, humiliating scene was that which 
followed between those two dear friends! And Dora 
Leigh was most overpowered, because no word of re- 

from Mrs Fowler. She felt she could 
ve crawled in the dust before her. 
* Dora, I am more to blame than are,’ she ex- 


my fault, appease his wrath before he 
before you see him.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs Fowler, ‘ not that; for I will go with 
you. I had thought of this before: I will take my hus- 
band’s letter, and at anyrate prove to Sir William there 
husband, if once insulted by suspicion, may be too proud 
to defend himself.’ 

During this interview Arthur Staunton had found 
his way again to Selina’s side. He was in a calmer 
temper, and full of love and trust; but he evaded an 
answer to her anxious questioning. He would not for 
worlds have been the one to let in the sorrowful know- 
ledge to her heart. Her dismay was 
found Mrs Fowler and Dora preparing 
journey ; a journey evidently occasioned by the mystery . 


Mrs Fowler’s assurance, *her-uncle would 

e ing to her.’ 

It was evening: in a private well-lighted drawing- 
room of one of beds 


individuals, for the visitor had refused to be seated, 
and the other, though under the dominion of aroused 
passions, was by habit too much of a gentleman to re- 
turn to his chair. He was also much too gen’ 

to enter upon a noisy vulgar quarrel; and whatever 
their discourse had been, it had not been heard beyond 
the room. But a painter who had studied the - 
sion of human emotions would have interpested’ the 
feelings which were at work. 


eé inconstancy of lovers; but her raillery was in reality 
born of that full trust and security which could alone 
| | 
| chair. 
{ 
claimed through her tears, for tears now come to 
her relief—‘I betrayed the trust of my husband; you 
have only been false to friendship.’ : 
‘ Bless you for your mercy!’ returned the other; 
j ‘but something must be done. I will go up to London 
directly—this very day—will see Mr Fowler, confess 
| 
| ‘ 
| | 
In WHICH she Was NOt permite parucipate. 
she felt that, whatever it was, she was surrounded by 
those who loved her; and she strove to find comfort in 


in 
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the door opened, and Mrs Fowler was an- 

60 a was to ito 
's arms, forgetting for a moment, in the joy 
of seeing him, both her fault and her sorrow. But men 


are rarely such creatures of im as we are; and Mr 


who loves you better and better every day, who has 
lost all girlish awe of your superiority, who has learned 
to pour out her own giddy heart before you: trust her, 
it was the childish bride who betrayed you. Trust me 
—trust me for the future: you must promise?’ 


ears abruptly, induced her best friends to break to her 
the exact truth; but the shock to her mind was such, 
that it delayed her marriage some months. And per- 

to the kindly hearts and really generous natures 
of the two ‘culprits,’ no punishment could have been 
so severe as witnessing the sufferings of a dear friend 
brought on by their thoughtless words. 


INTEMPERATE ABUSE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


ed | Our attention has been directed to a controversy, un- 


EE: 


courtier: 

She, however, declined to be seated ; 
Fowler, took her hand—the hand 
usband’s letter—and holding it, as 


gs 
il 
: 


: 
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pleasant in its features and useless in its tendency, on 
the subject of temperance, in a provincial print. Cer- 
tain severe strictures by a correspondent on the alleged 
intemperance of a particular town appear to have ex- 
cited the ire of the general inhabitants, and led to an 
indignant denial of the specific charges, which, without 
any bad intention, had been somewhat recklessly and 
pangs | made. The occurrence of this circum- 
stance, ortunately not new in the history of the 
temperance movement, induces us to point out the im- 
policy of all kinds of‘severity in attempts to remedy 
either individual or social imperfections. 

The whole history of mankind, we believe, affords no 
instance of a vice or folly of any kind being eradicated 
by direct and severe attack. vengeance of the law, 
and the scolding of the wise and virtuous, are equally 
powerless in winning from error. This was signally 
manifested in the case of witchcraft, which, in defiance 
of every severity and reproof, continued to be believed 
The superstition, in point of fact, scarcely lessened in 


speech. | virulence so long as it was exposed to legal pains and 


inexcusable, she ex- 

me—blame me as much as you will ; but 

. Remember we have been as with 
hood— i 


< 


i 


sjsu and had the laws against witchcraft not 
very properly abolished, witches in all bility 
would have existed till the nt day. How valu- 
able this lesson! Certain by burning at the stake 
could not put down witchcraft. Preaching, lecturing, 
ing—every available indignity which could be 
heaped on the heads of the poor wretches—were equally 
ae When, however, in the progress of social 
provement, it became the practice to laugh at or 
disregard the pretensions to witchcraft, witches dis- 
appeared, and, except among a few illiterate fanatics, 
were no more heard of. 

Similar instances of the value of forbearance in re- 
pressing evil habits and crimes could be produced from 
the experience of modern times. Harshness in the law 
is now justly believed to defeat the ends for which laws 
were made. Nor is this a surprising result of human 
feelings ; all undue severity usually raising a sympathy 
in the fate of even the most abandoned malefactor. We 
accept it as one of the most pleasing features of the age, 
that error is no longer exposed to an unreasoning and 
vengeful condemnation, but is treated with a calm and 
humane consideration of circumstances. 

To this improvement in general feeling we regret to 
find a too frequent exception in the members of tem- © 
perance societies. Our allusion to this circumstance, we 
trust, will not be misunderstood. To the temperance 
movement we give the most unqualified approbation, and 
it is only our sincere res for the cause that induces 
us to remonstrate on unnecessary warmth with 
which it is occasionally advocated by its proselytes. 
The world, we can assure them, is not to be overcome 
by calling names, by scolding, or by any other species 
of intemperance in language ; it may be doubtful, indeed, 
if abuse does not aggravate the evil, by putting the ac- 
cused on the defensive, and causing them to raise the 
counter-cry of sour and affected puritanism. Besides, 
on what principle of justice or reason has any one 


pe And notwithstanding the past, he did so promise. 
owler was by no means so oblivious. But in extenua- Fears lest the exaggerated story should reach Selina’s 
tion of his harshness, we must remember that his proud 
sensitive nature was writhing under the knowledge, just 
stretched forth his arm rigidly to prevent her nearer 

necessary. 

The wretched and rebuked wife slid, as it were, into} = 
leaned upon its arm, large silent tears of agony coursed 
down her cheek. They might have been 

impetuous temper had been somewhat relieved 
Hi Its first outbreak. Perhaps his son could have 
named a second weakness of character—for certainly 
, might have thought his soldierly gallantry 
to the gentler sex bordered on one. He 
bn heard to say he would rather oppose a 
valry than have to refuse the request of a 
an. Dora Leigh had remained standing ; 
now, with 
a chai 
sped | 
upe of a heartless gossip. She shed no | 
ke of Mrs Fowler, and even then she 
m back as hindrances to her 
oquent from the very intensity er 
xen she thought a look of Mr a | 
org } 
ago I shoul ve 
—yes, wronged, for p has its d 
hiding a care from though I 
feel that now she is bound by a higher and ; 

HE still, it was a knowledge not to be recognised 
atonce. Mr Fowler, she betrayed your confidence in the 
had grown used 
to without my sympathy—before she thoroughly 
knew the duties of a wife. You must forgive her, in- 
deed you must; and not only forgive her, but confide 
in her if possible more than ever.’ 

Mr Fowler passed his hand across his eyes; and 
whether he felt compelled to obey the authority Dora 
assumed, or that his own heart was pleading, he hardly 
knew himself. It is enough that he found himselff by 
some strange magnetism, by the side of his wife, with 
an arm round her waist and her head on his shoulder. 

* And the innocent,’ continued Dora, approaching 
Sir William— is the innocent Selina alone to suffer ?’ 

He did not answer for a moment; there was a 
struggle still going on in his heart, but presently he 
per Mr Fowler, and holding out his hand, ex- 

*Let all our bitter words be forgotten, and let 

our union defy the malice of the Broomfield gossips.’ ; 

Selina,’ Fowler; ‘can we this 
story ?’ 

*I fear not,’ replied her husband with a sigh. 

* It has been a bitter lesson,’ sobbed Dora. 
_ ‘May all wives profit said Mrs Fowler, looking 
| fondly and pleadingly at her husband: ‘it is but half a 
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violently to attack the habits of a brother, granting 
that these are not all that they should be? Interference 
in such matters, unless as a measure of police, is alto- 
gether monstrous, and can never obtain favourable 
consideration of any but an inferior order of minds. 
What, then, would we recommend to be done? Per- 
suade and enlighten as much as you please, but let ‘it 
be done gefitly. Let all reasonable measures be adopted 
to limit excess in the number of those establishments 
whence the means of intemperance are procured. But 
cease every kind of railing and abuse, whether against 
habitual ti or those who professionally supply 
them with liquors. Above all, keep in view that one kind 
of indulgence may always be best i by the 
substitution of another. A disease has to be cured: 
in the language of medicine, raise a counter-irritant. 
The manner in which this may be done will at once 
suggest itself. Place within the reach of all, the means 
of harmless and cheerful recreation. What are these 
means? They consist of reading-rooms, popular lectures, 
books, concerts, public parks, and salubrious and com- 
fortable houses. Fastidious persons, who find fault with 
everything, are alarmed lest such aids as these should 
advance the intellectual without improving the moral 
qualities of the people. Let them remain quite at their 
ease in this respect. The principal object to be served 
by reading-rooms, lectures, and so forth, is the furnish- 
ing of harmless for pernicious recreations. The question 
is not whether people might not be better employed if 
left to themselves, but whether they will be. We take 
a workman just emancipated from his labour in the 
evening: his home is squalid, or at least confined and 
dull: he has a craving for some kind of excitement: he 
meets a companion, and, after a little chat, they adjourn 
to the public-house, where the brilliancy of the fire, the 
smiles and gossip of the landlord, and the inspirations 
of the liquor, make the time pass pleasantly away: 
in other words, a demand for a necessary degree of ex- 
citement hasled to a pernicious indulgence. Instead of 
railing at and dragooning this unfortunate pair of indi- 
viduals, we propose never alluding to their debauch, of 
which perhaps they are already somewhat ashamed. We 
substitute what they have been all along standing in need 
of, but never have had the sense to express—a means of 
excitement which, while exhilarating, shall not injure, 
but probably improve them. Opposite to the public- 


house, or at least somewhere quite in the way, we | letters 


establish a reading-room—a table is covered with news- 
papers, magazines, and books; a cheerful fire blazes in 
the grate; the place is clean and comfortable, and a 
dozen respectable men are seated around, each hard at 
some sort of intellectual feast. There is absolutely 
virtue in the spectacle: the very thought of whisky 
in such a place would be almost felt to be a sin. 
any one presume to tell us that this counter-irritant 
would not, in very many cases, draw away and put an 
end to a foul social disease? 

After all, however, great as is our faith in of 

blic recreation, we incline to think that in a taste 
ior home pleasures lie the means of radically curing 
intemperance. It has not been by public places of 
resort of any kind that the higher and middle classes 
have been improved to their present standard, but b 
the charms of home, improved dwellings, private —_ 
ing, and converse. One night lately, we were at a 
party of about a dozen ladies and gentlemen. After 
tea there was miscellaneous conversation, people 
moving about the room at their ease; then there 
was a little music and dancing; lastly, a slight 
refection, in which cakes and lemonade predominated. 
All separated in the agree spirits: the even- 
ing had been spent rati ly and most delightfully. 
There was not a ow spirits drunk, and yet there 
was not a teetotaller in the company—the whole thing 
was but a result of gradually-improved tastes and 
habits. The same night, as I afterwards learned from 
the newspapers, there was a party of individuals of a 
assembled 


dancing in a public-house | the 


in a neigh street. After dancing fell to 
drinking ; from drinking they to ting ; 
and the police being called in, the whole were lodged in 
the watch-house. This was bad; but do we groan over 
it as an incurable evil? No such thing. The fighting 


party only obeyed their tastes and instincts; give 
them time and opportunities of improvement, they will 
by and by conduct themselves like the other over 


the way. A century ago, gentlemen and ladies drank, 
snarled, and fought in taverns. Now, they have no 
taste for such exploits; they like to sit at home, reading 
or conversing with their families and friends. Will the 
working-classes ever be brought to this pitch of refine- 
ment? There can be no doubt of it. The mechanic of 
our own day is superior in many respects to the gentle- 
man of sixty years ago. Education of course has had 
not a little to do in effecting this change of manners; 
and when the whole body of the people shall receive the 
advantages which a broad system of education will con- 
fer, they can scarcely fail to exhibit a ding 
advance in their language and ideas. In addition to 
educational influences, we have now the alliance of 
women, which the last age-had not. Refined female 
minds, tastes, and habits are operating to advance the 
whole body politic. Precept may be disregarded; but 
example, which in this case is fashion, is contagious. 
Down and down will this spirit of imitation descend, 
till it leavens the entire mass. Woman’s mission, now, 
for the first time, beginning to be understood, is, how- 
ever, of too great importance fo come in at the con- 
clusion of an article, and we shall leave the subject for 
treatment on another occasion. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
FRANCE ROBBED OF HER PLANET. 


Sentovs apprehensions are entertained by France that 
she may be robbed of her planet ; a matter which, as im- 
mediately concerning the temper of the great nation, also 
of all other and 
lesser nations. The alarm on the subject was given 
by intelligence reaching the Academy that a Sicilian 
tleman had seen a planet in the position in which 
verrier’s ought to have been, so long ago as 1834. 
Soon after, it was announced that a Genevan had caught 
came 


Academy and articles in the newspapers, insomuch that 
even an Englishman’s bile has been stirred, and he 
writes to the Literary Gazette, denouncing M. Arago as 
one whose impudence would claim the invention of 
ting, of. gunpowder, and the discovery of America, 
not properly resisted. ‘Therefore it is,’ says he, 
the new planet! Don't let him have the new planet!" 
God, made the heavens and the earth, and granted 
man faculties to make a gradual progress in acquaint- 
ing himself with all the wonders of the system. 
now and then he is itted to see a little more of the 
illimitable region Eternal’s glories, or to master 
some natural power which may be of service in promoting 
the grandest ends of humanity. Discovery might be de- 
scribed as a magnificent religion, revealed in bursts of 
glary, on the receipt of which men’s senses might be ex- 
ted to be wrapt in fresh and deeper adoration of the 
upreme, What, in reality, do we find amongst the 
priests of this religion? Alas! paltry squabbles as to 
which of them, little emmets as they are, is entitled 


| 


= 
from England, showing how Mr Adams of Cam- 
bridge had pointed out ‘the moral (?) certainty’ of a 
| : planet in that place, long before Leverrier had got sight 
of it. Professor Airey and Sir John Herschel both state 
‘ that they received Mr Adams's papers on the subject be- 
fore hearing anything from Leverrier. Thus it appears 
" that France is considerably disturbed in its claim to this : 
waif or stray of the skies. The consequence has been 
a dreadful outpouring of wrath through speeches in the 
| 
to some kind of personal aggrandisement on account 
things vouchsafed to their knowledge. So it happens 


sheep, and 20 Ibs. for swine ; which would give a gross 
saving of pounds of animal food on the present number 
conveyed on railways as follows: —On 220,000 cattle, 
8,800,000 Ibs. of beef; on 1,250,000 sheep, 10,000,000 Ibs. 
of mutton; on 550,000 swine, 11,000,000 lbs. of pork. 
This would give a total of 29,800,000 lbs. of animal food, 
economised even at the present moment in the infancy 
of the railway system. 


t on the nipple the per- 
yon on di i 
the force is equal to that of an equal weight of gun- 
powder. Gerorce TURNER. 
Since the above fell under our notice, we have seen 
it mentioned that tow and some other articles may in a 
similar manner be endowed with the explosive proper- 
ties of gunpowder. 


THE BUCHANITES. 
Sixty ago, Ayrshire and the adjoining parts in the 
remarkable religious sect, known generally by the desig- 
nation of Buchanites, from the name of their foundress, 
Mrs Buchan, This woman may be described, in brief, as 
@ pretender pretty much resembling an illustrious suc- 
cessor in the same field of enterprise—Joanna Southcote. 
Like Joanna, she sprang from a humble condition in life ; 
and also, like her, aspired to divine honours. The history 
of Mrs Buchan is curious, if not instructive, and we pro- 
Gon before us,* to give it the pub- 
icity of which it seems not undeserving. 

Buchan was the daughter of 
son who eo small public-house near » where she 
was born about the year 1738, and named Elspeth. In 


20 | early life she underwent many privations as a domestic 


servant among the farmers of the district; and it was 
only by the kindness of a relation that she learned to sew 
poe | read. Circumstances having induced her father to 
remoye to Greenock, she accompanied him thither, and 
here, greatly to the dishonour of her biography, she con- 
tracted idle and depraved habits, and finally trepanned 
Robert Buchan, a working , into an irregular mar- 
riage. Buchan to have been an industrious man, 


The | disposed to do well ; but his wife proved the plague of his 


existence, Having gone to Banff, he there left her with two 
or three children, to provide for herself and them as she 
best could. Mrs Buchan now attempted to support her- 
self by teaching children to sew; but this fit of rational 
employment soon came to an end. She began to neglect 

her family and school, in order to carry out the de- 
tails of a divine apocalypse, charging her with a heavenly 
mission. This occurred in 1774. 

Subsequent events led to the frequent inquiry, whether 
Mrs Buchan’s fancies were the convictions of a disordered 
mind, or the dishonest pretensions of settled knavery. 
The explanations of her Tonsher make it conclusively 
apparent that she was the victim of her own frenzied de- 
lusions. Some time previous to the period in which she 
put herself forward as a divine personage, she had been a 
constant attender at private religious meetings, where the 
warmth of the devotional exercises, and the frequent dis- 
cussions of certain in Scripture, seem to have 
shaken her weak and ill-balanced mind, and inspired her 
with the wildest delusions. The woman was, in reality, 
mad ; and in the present day she would, as a matter of 
course, have been quietly consigned to an asylum for per- 
sons in her unhappy condition. Although escaping this 
fate, Mrs Buchan did not meet with general sympathy in 
her profanities : the clergy, who had contributed by their 
prelections to rouse her enthusiasm, now became her ene- 
mies; and clamour being at the same time raised 
a her, she found it necessary to remove to Glasgow 
in 1781. 

In the west of Scotland Mrs Buchan was in a more con- 
genial field ; yet she did not immediately make known her 
aspirations, but contented herself in the meanwhile with 
running after popular preachers in different parts of the 
country, and confining herself on all occasions to the use 
of — and Scriptural One of the persons 
to she disclosed her revelations was a young man, 
Andrew Innes, who became her first convert; the second, 
who occupied a higher position, was the Rev. Hugh White, 
minister of a in Irvine, at which 
place Mrs Buchan took up her residence in 1783. Mr 


* The Buchanites from First to Last. By Joseph Train. Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1846. 
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that the public, heard with devout awe of the 
humility to obtain further information about it, must 
wait while these men have, in the first place, a mean 
fight over their glasses about their own contemptible . 
interests. How does all this humiliate science, and 
in such a light, the men of science must appear to 
the common people of the world as connected with the 
Temple of Nature in much the same way as the door- 
keepers are with St Paul’s—merely collectors of two- 
pences for a sight. 
TRANSIT OF CATTLE. 
Steam navigation is acknowledged to have done 
much for Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and other quarters 
in the way of cheap and rapid transit of sheep and 
cattle to market—a speedy and comparatively inex- | 
pensive voyage being now often substituted for one of 
@ protracted nature, or for a fatiguing and ruinous 
journey by land. An additional convenience to the 
way transit. On this subject we find the following ; 
observations in a late number of the Railway Register :— 
Mr Hyde Clark reckons the average loss upon all dis- 
tances by driving, and consequent saving by convey- 
ance on railway, at 5 lbs. per quarter for bullocks, or 
Ibs. ; 2 lbs. per quarter, or 8 lbs. for sheep; and 24 lbs. | 
per quarter, or 10 lbs. for hogs. This is believed to be | 
of the agricultural interest, calculates the loss on driving 
from Lincolnshire to London at 8 Ibs. in the weight, and | 
25s. to 30s. in money for sheep. The time for sheep he | 
calculates at eight days for getting up to market, which | 
is equivalent to three or four market days, during which 
the chances of the market may be much affected. 
promoters of the Northern and Eastern Railway, in | 
their prospectus, calculate the loss, on driving a hundred 
miles, at 40s. for bullocks, and 5s. forsheep. They state 
the supply of the London market at 150,000 beeves, and 
1,500,000 sheep per annum, the saving on which, by rail- 
way conveyance, they set down at L.675,000. The saving 
might be fairly taken at 40 lbs. for bullocks, 8 lbs. for 
GUN SAWDUST. 
P We lately gave a short account of Schonbein’s cele- 
brated gun-cotton, the use of which was so likely to 
supersede in a great measure the employment of gun- 
der for blasting and all the ordinary purposes of 
come From the following letter, which we find in 
the Atheneum, it would appear that gun-cotton may 
in its turn be superseded by gun sawdust :— 
Leeds, Oct. 28.—The gun-cotton is now a topic of 
conversation in almost every company—in the noble- 
man’s palace, as well as in the labourer’s cottage, it is 
regarded as a wonderful discovery, the applications of 
which are as yet almost lost in darkness. The results 
of my experiments may be comprised in the discovery 
of a cheaper, but equally explosive, compound—in com- 
mon sawdust, and indeed in all woody fibrous vegetable 
material—by immersion from éight to ten minutes in 
common oil of vitriol. A slight increase of the latter | 
increases the rapidity of combustion. I here enclose 
you a specimen of prepared common sawdust, with 
which I have discharged a pocket-pistol, loaded with 
ball, with a force equal to that of gunpowder ; indeed, I 
pen to ton with tee or 
jecti you to try specimen 
Put it into pistol, making sure that tis in| 
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and New Cumnock to indignities, prying curio- 
sity, and fatigue during the day, and sleeping in 


fangled doctrines ; and finally, after some investigation, 
he was dismissed from his living. The adhesion of 


White to Mrs Buchan’s pretensions caused a consider- 
able sensation in the country, for he was reputed a learned 
and sensible man, and had at one time been a professor 
of logic in an American university. Among the com- 
mon people of Ayrshire his conduct was imputed to the 


effects of diabolical agency; and on sundry occasions | zeal 


Luckie Buchan,* as she was called, was in of suf- 
fering martyrdom at the hands of the more illiterate of 
the populace. moraging Glasgow, she once more took 
up her ee with her unfortunate husband. Here, 

es Mr Train, ‘she was too much occupied with spi- 


ritual concerns to pay any attention to household affairs. 
She received so many visitors, that her husband was re- 
duced to abject poverty by the extension of her hospi- | 
tality to crowds of persons who were utter to. 
him.’ Having for the second or third time brought her 
family to ruin, Mrs Buchan accepted an invitation to visit 
Muthil, in Perthshire, where her crazy exhortations appear 
to have been in some demand ; and this journey she per- 
formed chiefly on foot, attended by her faithful Sancho, 
Andrew Innes. Muthil did not prove a good field, and 
she returned to Irvine, along with a body of confiding fol- | 
lowers. This move was worse and worse. In consequence | 
of the popular commotion, the magistrates were under the | 
necessity of expelling the Buchanites from the town. 
What were the precise tenets or ravings for which | 
Luckie Buchan and her followers encountered so much 
obloquy, is nowhere very clearly stated. We can gather, 
however, that, in the first place, she professed to enjoy a 
ot and personal connexion with the Deity; second, 
she and her believers believed they should not die, 
translated direct to third, that her sect 
ould possess a community of goods, and | together; 
and fourth, that the institution of anne heretical, 
or at all events useless to her devout community. It 
was, we presume, this latter doctrine that principally in- 
curred the wrath of the douce Presbyterians of Ayrshire, 
and led to the expulsion of the sect from Irvine. This 
event occurred in May 1784; and now began those rural 
wanderings which have imparted a species of picturesque 
interest to the name and history of the Buchanites. On 
departing from Irvine, Mrs Buchan, attired in a scarlet 
cloak, and one or two of her higher class of dupes, were 


seated in a cart, while the remainder of the company, to 
the number of upwards of forty, followed on foot. Among | 
them were several individuals who had been in oo a | 
able circumstances, along with their wives and children ; | 
and. there were likewise a number of young women, of | 
good character, dressed in the simple garb of peasant | 
maids of the Lowlands of Scotland. Allan Cunningham, | 
in speaking of the journey of these remarkable enthu- | 
siasts, mentions that ‘Our Lady, as they called Mrs | 
Buchan, e in front on a white pony, and often 
halted to ure them on the loveliness of the land, 
and to cheer them with food from what she called the 
Garden of Mercy, and with drink from a large cup called 
the Comforter.’ Such, however, is the description of a 
whose papers — Mr’ Train | 
with his principal materials, presents a encouraging | 
account of the hegira of the Buchanites. He describes | 
the company as becoming travel-worn, h , and in 
get 


great straits for lodgings. .‘ When we a few 
cakes to purchase at a farmhouse, we sat down on a bank 
of the next stream or rivulet we came to. Our Friend 
Mother’ broke the cakes, and gave each a piece; then one 
of the women followed with a tankard of water, and we 
handed it round. Thus a piece of oat-cake and a drink 
of cold water was our common fare: we all shared alike, 
except Friend Mother, who, after she had divided the 
bread, li her pipe, and took a smoke of tobacco.’ 
Wandering onward by_way of Dundonald, Auchinleck, 


+‘ Luckie’ is an old familiar Scotch term for mother or mistress. | 


ity, 

and hay-lofts at night—the party reached the borders of 

Nithsdale in D ies-shire, where, y 
tion, one of their members, Mr Hunter, town-clerk of 
Irvine, was seized by a sheriff officer, who had been des- 
back the fugitive to his 
usiness ; and ‘ several other fearing similar con- 
sequences, returned with Mr Hunter to settle their affairs 
also. Thé existence of the society being thus threatened 
by so unexpected a deprivation of its most wealthy and 
ous members, it was thought prudent by the wanderers 
to halt at the first resting-place they could find, there to 
await the return of their friends who had been separated 
from them. This was at New Cample, a farm in Niths- 
dale, two miles south of Thornhill [near Closeburn], thir- 
teen miles west of Dumfries, and not more than one and 
a half miles from the cave where the hunted Covenanters 
used to conceal themselves to evade pursuit, and which 
Sir Walter Scott describes as having been occupied by 
Balfour of Burley.’ Being disappointed in the immediate 
return of Mr Seater and others, the company felt in- 
clined to settle at New Cample, more especially as Mr 
Davidson, the farmer, who looked to some advantage from 
their field labour, put an empty barn at their disposal, 
and gave them the use of his kitchen. Here, according 


_ to Innes, commenced the apostolic life of the community— 


‘all that believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon.’ John Gibson was constituted treasurer, to purchase 
all that might be required ; Janet Grant took care of the 


clothing ; the other women assisted in washing, knitting, 


and mending stockings ; some of the men acted as tailors 
and shoemakers; and all others found employment suit- 
able to their ities: idleness was no sin of the 
Buchanites. While the society generally thus wrought 
with the hands, it was the peculiar province of Friend 
Mother and Mr White to work by the head and tongue, 
Brother Andrew’s account of the ménage is beautiful in 
its simplicity. ‘ For want of accommodation in the i 
on account of so many visitors, who often kept Frien 
Mother.and Mr White i day, we were obli 
to cook our scanty fare in the farmer’s kitchen—which 
ofttimes consisted of potatoes boiled and emptied into a 
basket, and set on a small table, so that those who were 
pleased to withdraw from the controv in the barn 
might take up one with its skin on, and either dip it in 
a little salt, or take a bit salt herring to it, or a drop of 
milk, when that was attainable. But after the first rush 
of visitors was abated, the barn of course became less 
crowded ; we then cooked there, and got our meals more 
All sat at the same table, and partook alike of 
the same food, with the compile of our Friend Mother, 
who either served those at table herself, or was emplo 
in directing others to do so.” Andrew adds, that the 
whole slept on beds of heather in the barn; but this 
arrangement was in time upset, by Mr Davidson requiring 
the barn for his farm operations; and the society now 
built a house of a somewhat superior nature, to which 
they adjourned. ‘ Buchan Ha’, as the country people 
deridingly called this new establishment, had a floor for 
beds, to which the ascent was by a ladder, a kitchen with | 
some deal furniture, and a appropriated to Mr 
White. This functionary seems to have been almost con- 
stantly occupied in preaching to crowds of inquiring visi- 
tors, and expounding to them how Friend M was ‘the 


mysterious woman predicted in the Revelation, in whom 
the light of God was restored to the world, where it had 
not been since the ascension of Christ, but where it would 
now continue till the period of translation to the clouds, 
to meet the Lord at his second coming.’ On the inhabi- 
tants of the ing district, this and other doctrines 
of the Buchanites 


White’s adhesion to Mrs Buch 
satisfaction to many members 
which he belonged ; but others began seriously to find ; 
d fault with their minister for his conversion to the new- 
i 
outraged by what they considered a scandalous heresy, a 
large mob attacked Buchan Ha’, and endeavoured, by a 
most unjustifiable degree of violence, to put the a ; 
to flight. This, however, with an equally imprudent 
abortive attempt of the quell heresy, 
- did no persecution only incited 


owing 
ited by Holy Inspiration, 
Practice of the People (by the 


age 


af 


of the rarest curiosities of literature. 


departure from earth had at length arrived, and, accord- 
ingly, collecting the remnants of the corps, and animating 
them with by ee counsel, all wended their way slowly 
to the Templand Hill, which they ascended before 
the of day. A gentleman in the neighbourhood 
describes as follows the proceedings of the Buchanites on 


they | this occasion :—* I mounted my horse, and left Thornhill 


about sunrise; and as I was passing the farm of Templand, 
I was very much surprised at the sound of many voices, 
in full chorus, suddenly reaching my ears. The melodious 
strain came from the top of Templand Hill; and the 
silence of the scene, with the loneliness of the place, gave 
the music such a wildly-impressive and mysterious effect, 


i our readers, we shall hurry through the 
of this remarkable drama. Labouring 
impression that the whole were to 
to heaven, but uncertain as to the time | 

ight and day, looked for a premo- | 
3; and with excited feelings, the hive 
night was thrown into an extraordinary commotion. 
noise was heard which seemed like a voice from the 
ds; all the members instantly started to their feet, 
a doggerel, which commenced with the words, 
! hasten translation.’ There was a universal leaping, 
dancing, and singing. The farmer, astonished at the hub- 
bub, furiously at the door for admission ; ae 


night, for she now saw her 

people were not sufficiently prepared for the mighty change | 

of this scene is graphic. ‘As the light from her | 

countenance, she called for a tobacco pipe, and took a 

smoke; and as the ex i agitation diminished, 


the le without dispersed quietly. How long the | 
tumult I was not in a state of mind to collect, but | 
I remember, when daylight appeared, of having seen the 
floor strewed with watches, gold rings, and a great number 
of trinkets, which had been, in the moment of ex 
thrown away as useless in 
our ex: country. We did so because Elijah threw 


away his mantle when he was, in like manner, about to 
ascend to heaven. My own watch was of the number: I | 
never saw it more; but I afterwards learned that John | 
Gibson, our treasurer, had collected all the watches and | 
then thrown away, and sold them in Dumfries.’ | 

This manifestation having failed, as it was conjectured, | 
for want of due ion, Friend Mother inculcated the 
necessity of fasting forty days. Without hesitation all | 
inj i door was bolted, and the | 


Friend Mother was always stepping 
ept a little treacle, mixed with 
to cool, which she gave to an 

by a blind woman, who lay in bed most of the 
ery 4 ld not feed by 

the eye and ear, as the rest of us did, therefore re- | 


beginning of troubles. Some were 


attempt to ascend 


that I alighted from my horse, and having tied it to a 


| tree, I ascended the hill to ascertain if those sweet strains 


were really warbled from earthly lips, when I, to my 
Ha’, particularly that of Luckie Buchan herself. 

She was raised nearly her whole length above the crowd 
by whom she was surrounded, who stood with their faces 
towards the rising sun, and their arms extended upwards, 
as if about to clasp the great luminary as he rose above 
the horizon. On a sudden the music Ceased, and being 
afraid I had been discovered by some of these enthu- 
siasts, I hurried down the hill-side, mounted my horse, 
and rode on to Brownhill.’ We need hardly add, that the 
a dead failure, and exposed the 
Buchanites to the derision of the le. They were seen 
retracing their steps to their wonted abode, pale, emaci- 
ated, and downcast in spirits. Luckie was not unprepared 
with explanations of this unlooked-for termination of her 
predictions ; but it was remarked that from this day her 
power over her deluded followers gradually lessened. By 
a number, particularly those from England, to whom the 
fast had proved a grievous affliction, she was denounced 
as an impostor. ‘ y of them having placed all their 
worldly means at the disposal of the society, now actually 
became common beggars, Ashamed to return to their 
homes, they went from door to door throughout the 
greater part of Scotland, depicting, in unmeasured terms, 
the darker shades of Luckie Buchan’s character, and de- 
—. miseries they had brought upon themselves 
and their families by listening to her irreligious fooleries.’ 
Passing over some unpleasant details connected with 
this secession, we come to the period when the autho- 
rities expelled the Buchanites from New Cample, in 
uence of their failing to give security that they 
would not become le to the i The re- 
moval took place in March 1787, and the body, con- 
siderably uced in number, proceeded to Auchin- 
gibert, a wild moorland farm of little value in the parish 
of Urr and stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The lease 
of this dismal tract of land they had through 
the interposition of their friend Mr Davidson. he 


ing. Straitened circumstances did improve 
ite’s temper, which had been gradually giving way, 
and on some occasions he came almost to an open rebel- 
lion against the rules of the society. Mother Buchan’s 
declining health and death brought matters to a crisis. 
She died on the 29th of March 1791; even at the last 
fessing her divine attributes, and exhorting the iectnlian 
to continue steadfast in the doctrines which she had taught 
them. It might be supposed that her decease in the or- 
dinary course of nature would have opened the eyes of her 


ruin threatened the fraternity. In this  appeur till the lapse of fifty years, when she would then, 
j Luckie Buchan and her coadjutor at all events, descend from heaven to convince the faith- 
White wore not : they considered the time of | less world of its error. 


— | 
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England were added to the community. By way of 
silencing the enemy, White compiled and published 
(1785) a work with the 
might 
except those within the house would be destroyed, he 
became equally excited, and besought Friend Mother to 
save him with the rest. Friend Mother, however, had dis- 
covered that it was a false alarm, and assured the terri- 
fied agriculturist that ‘ neither he nor any of his friends 
windows nailed down and screened, letting in only | struggle of the small and now poor community of Buch- 
sufficient to enable the poor devotees to read; cooking anites for subsistence was keen and miserable ; and, con- 
was stopped; and the only allowable sustenance was a trary to their tenets, they were obliged to labour for wages, 
little meal, or molasses. The sublime expectations which the women being somewhat celebrated for their skill in 
animated the company indisposed them for food. Andrew, 
however, observes, that ‘there was sometimes a desire for 
followers to the falsity of her pretensions. Luckie Buchan, 
almost starved to death, and reduced to the condition of | however, had the art to keep alive the delusion, at least 
skeletons ; and the too-exemplary Andrew was so far gone, for atime. She said that her death would only be tem- 
that he could not walk across the floor. The absurdity porary and provisional. If the faith of her disciples was 
of this, and some other proceedings which came to se pure, without alloy, she would return to life at the end of 
roused a fresh scandal and commotion in Nithsdale, Two six days; if they remained still faithless, she would not 
or three members left the body, either by the earnest per- return to take them to heaven till the end of ten years; 
suasions or legal interference of friends, and things came if they still were unprepared by faith, she would not re- 
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In consequence of these promises, much care was taken 
of the body, which, however, never showed any signs 
of resuscitation. Meanwhile, White betrayed his true 
character, which, we regret to ne, Supa to have been 
that of a desi and mercenary hypocrite. We may 
best dismiss him by saying that he broke up the associa- 
tion, and, seducing about thirty individuals to follow him, 
went to the United States of America, where ali were dis- 
persed. A small remnant of the community still clung 
together, and their history forms not the least interesting 
chapter in Mr Train’s narrative. They removed to tan a 

hill, a dreary waste, and there commenced a fresh 

for existence : their success, under the most unpromising 
circumstances, enabled them afterwards to buy a patch of 
land at Crocketford, where they built pf houses— 
how true that, in the face of obstacles, * the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich!’ 

At Crocketford the Buchanites died out one after the 
other, leaving the venerable Andrew Innes and his wife 
Katie among the last surviving fragments of the society. 

At length all were gone but Andrew, and the burden of 
years told him that he soon must "follow. There was 
something deeply affecting in the position and character 
of this the last—as he Ns had bes “or first—of the Buch- 
anites. Through various difficulties he had been able to 
preserve the body of Friend Mother, which, in a kind of 
mummified state, was kept by him in his cottage, and 
made the object of reverential attention. The 29th of 
March 1841, the fiftieth anniversary of her decease, was 
waited for with a pious hope in her resurrection. But 
alas! the day passed over, and the body of his mistress 
still resolutely maintained its ghastly repose. This sin- 
gular enthusiast lingered on earth till the early part of 
1846, when death in him also took its victim. By his 
special uest, the long-preserved body of Mrs Buchan 
was buried with him in the same guste and thus closes 
the history of the Buchanites. 

In dismissing the subject, we beg to compliment Mr 
Train, not less on the perspicuity of his narrative, than 
the good taste with which he has accomplished his some- 
what difficult task. We recommend the volume to the 
careful perusal of those who heedlessly flutter on the 
boundary between sound religion and the ravings of a 
disordered imagination. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue chief objects contemplated in Captain Fremont’s 
second expedition were the discovery of a new pass in 
the more southerly range of the y Mountains, 
which might serve as a direct line of road for emigrants 
to the new countries on the Pacific, and an extensive 
survey of the Oregon, including the basin of the great 
Salt Lake, and the valley of the Columbia to Fort Van- 
couver, and a return, 4 way of the Sierra Nevada and 
the highlands of Upper California, to the settled dis- 
tricts on the eastern side of the mountains. During 
this long journey, comprehending a period of fourteen 
months, and a distance of 10,000 miles, many places 
were explored which had never before been visited 
by civilised men, the descriptions of which present 
much that is new and interesting. The privations 
endured and dangers incurred were far greater than 
had been experienced in the survey of the preceding 
year. The most fearful risks were encountered in the 
passage of the Sierra in the midst of winter, and even- 
tually some of the party fell victims to the hostility 
of the Indians, 

In May 1843 Captain Fremont arrived at the little 
town of Kansas, on the Missouri frontier, where he met 
Mr Preuss and a band of thirty-nine some of 
whom had accompanied him in the previous journey. 


They were all armed with carabines, and, the better to | the action 


defend themselves from enemies, a howitzer was in- 
cluded in the baggage-train. They followed the valley 
of the Kansas to the head waters of the Arkansas river, 


and finding it impossible to cross the mountains in that 
direction, after several weeks of travel, were compelled 
to abandon it and take a northward course, when 
crossed the range not far from the south pass, w 
had been their route on the previous year. 

Twenty years ago, the immense expanse of western 
prairies was everywhere covered with countless herds 
of buffalo; but at the present time these noble animals 
are only found on a narrow strip of country extending 
along the eastern base of the mountains from the Platte 
river to New Mexico. The ordinary destruction of 
buffalo is prodigious— the ‘American, Hudson’s Bay, 
and other fur companies receive 90,000 robes ann 
in their trading operations with the Indians. 
natives make new lodges or wigwams every year, for 
the roofs of which buffalo-skins are used; and as there 
are but four months in the year in which these are in 
a fit state for dressing, the waste during the other eight 
months is Mealculable. The Camanches, and some 
kindred tribes, never trade in buffalo-robes; they hunt 
the animals merely for certain portions of the flesh; 
all the rest is abandoned with the hide on the prairie. 
Like the red men, the buffalo are a characteristic of 
the western country; both will disappear at the ad- 
vance of civilisation. So alarmed are the Sioux at the 

rapid decrease, that they have planned a war of exter- 
mination on the Crow nation, in whose territories the 
animals are yet abundant. 

A few days’ journey on the western slope of the 
mountains brought the party to a ridge in which 
occurs the oolitic structure, long wanting to complete 
the system of North American geology, by a connecting 
link with the more recent European formations. They 
were now approaching the great Salt Lake, one of the 
chief objects of the journey, by the valley of the Bear 
and Roseaux rivers, over which so much of mystery 
had long hung, accompanied by exaggerated rumour, 
that they advanced towards it with eager expectation. 
‘Hitherto,’ says Captain Fremont, ‘this lake had been 
o- only by trappers, who were wandering through 

the country in search of new beaver streams, caring 
very little for geography: its islands had never been 
visited ; and none were to be found who had entirely 
made the circuit of its shores. It was generally sup- 
posed that it had no visible outlet; but among the 
trappers, including those in my own camp, were many 
who believed that somewhere on its surface Was a ter- 
rible whirlpool, through which its waters found their 
way to the ocean by some subterranean communication. 
All these things had made a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion in our desultory conversations around the fires 
at night; and my own mind had become tolerably well 
filled with their indefinite _—— tures, and insensibly 
coloured with their romantic riptions, which, in the 
pleasure of excitement, I was well disposed to believe, 
and half expected to realise.’ 

The party direct their course to an isolated hill, and, 
climbing to the top, saw beneath their feet ‘ the waters 
of the inland sea, stretching in still and solitary gran- 
deur fur beyond the limit of our vision. It was one of 
the great points of the ex tion ; and as we looked 
eagerly over uy lake, in first emotions of excited 
pleasure, Iam doubtful if the followers of Balboa felt 
more enthusiasm when, from the heights of the Andes, 
they saw for the first time the great western ocean. It 
was certainly a magnificent object, and a noble terminus 
to this part of our expedition ; and to travellers so long 
shut up —_ mountain ranges, a sudden view over 
silent waters had in it something 
sublime.’ 

The captain and a few men embarked to visit a dis- 
tant island, and were exposed to great danger in the 
were pasted toge instead of sewn, opened with 
action of the water. After much exertion, however, 
they reached the island, where they remained for the 


of observations until the next day, when 
purpose of taking wnt he eat day, whe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


rations were made for continuing the journey. 
By the end end of March the were again in motion. 
cavalcade,’ writes Captain Fremont, ‘made a 


strange and grotesque sppesrence, and it was impos of 


sible fo avoid reflecting upon our position and com 
tion in this remote soli Within two degrees the 


Pacific Ocean ; already far south of the latitude .of 
Monterey, and still foneken south by a desert on one 
hand and & mountain range on the other; guided by a 


Sierra; a Chinook from the Columbia, 
mixture of American, French, ss all armed; four 


positi procession. 
Scouts ahead, and on the flanks ; a front and rear divi- 
sion; the pack animals, baggage, and horned cattle in 
the centre ; and the whole stretching a quarter of a 
mile along our dreary path. In belonged form w pouasered, 
looking more as tae we belonged to Asia than 
the United States 


‘apparently 
illimitable. A hot mist lay over it to-day, beep 
which it had a white and g appearance ; 
and there a few dry-looking and ‘isolated ising 
suddenly upon it.’ 

After travelling for several days in this dreary region, 
suffering greatly for want of wa, the explorers were 
surprised by the sudden appearance of two Mexicans, 
one a youth of eleven years of age, belonging to a small 
party that had set out some days previously to cross 
the desert. They had been une ly attacked by 
a band of one hundred Indians, — they had 
escaped, and.ridden eighty miles, when they fell in with 
Captain Fremont’s troop; two of which volunteered to 
go in pursuit of the Indians, and recover, if possible, the 
horses they had carried off. Starting on the trail, they 
came up vith the robbers on the following day, who 
‘received them with a flight of arrows shot from their 
long bows, one of which passed through Godey’s shirt- 

, barely missing the neck: our men fired their 
rifles upon a steady aim, and rushed in. Two Indians 
were stretched on the ground, fatally pierced with 
bullets; the rest fled, except a lad that was captured. 
The sgalps of the fallen were instantly stripped off; 
but in the process, one of them, who had two balls 
through his body, sprung to his feet, the blood stream- 
ing from his skinned head, with a hideous howl. Large 
earthen vessels were on the fire, boiling and stewing 
the horse beef; and several baskets, containing fifty or 
sixty pairs of mocassins, indicated the presence or 
expectation of a considerable party. The boy was 
released ; he had given strong evidence of the stoicism, 
or something else of the savage character, in com- 
mencing his breakfast wu a horse’s head, as soon as 
he found he was not to be killed, but only bound as a 
prisoner. Their object accomplished, our men gathered 
up all the surviving horses, fifteen in number, returned 

their trail, and rejoined us at our camp in the 
rnoon of the same day. They had ridden about 
one hundred miles in the pursuit and return, and all in 
thirty hours.’ This disinterested and daring exploit, 
while aves the power of resolution over mere 
numbers, recalls some of the extraordinary deeds of the 


they arrived at the campi 

“am the exicans had been attack rere 
to quote the words of the report, ‘the dead silence of 
the place was ominous; ees wae up, we 
found only the corpses of the two men: ev ing else 
was gone. They were naked, mutilated, and 

with arrows. Hernandez had evidently fought, and with 
desperation, He lay in advance of 1 by half-faced 
tent, which sheltered his page pg fA had come out 
to meet danger, and to repulse it from that asylum. 


American Araba, who lis in wait to murder end plunder 
the innocent traveller” ~ 
of the desert the travellers passed over a 


making an ths 


ndles, and tied ; the 
bundles are tied down u poles as close as they can 
be pressed, and fashioned like a boat, in being broader in 
the middle and pointed at 


a 


— soon after recrossed; and on the last Posy J 
844 the adventurers arrived at Kansas, from w 
oo they had started fourteen months previously. 
Fuentes, the fugitive Mexican, found 
Louis, and Pablo, his little companion, was taken into 
the family of Senator Benton. 
Captain Fremont has been 
American government to make 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS 


qrouna | country, in Western 

enormous size. ‘I measured one near Barrie,’ says Sir 
Richard Bonn castle in his recent work on 
than twenty-six feet in girth, and this was 
one by the wayside. Its height, I think, mus’ 
at least two hundred feet, and it was 
feet broad after the bark was stripped off.’ 
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One of his hands and both his legs had been cut off. 
Giacome, who was a large and strong-looking man, was 
lying in one of the willow shelters, pierced with arrows : 
the women no trace could be found, and it was evi- i 
nt they had been carried off captive. preety 4 
which had belonged to Pablo’s mother, remained 
the bodies, and was wild with joy at seeing the boy 
again; he, poor child, was frantic with grief, and filled 
the air with lamentations for his father and mother. 
civilised Indian, attended by two wild ones from the | “Mi padre! Mi madre!” was his incessant cry. When 
we beheld this pitiable sight, and pictured to ourselves 
the fate of the two women, carried off by savages so 
brutal and so loathsome, all compunction for the scalped- 
horses and mules, half wild; American, Spanish, and | alive Indian ceased; and we rejoiced that Carson and 
Indian dresses and equipments intermingled—such was pO 
| | 
distance of sixty miles without finding a drop of water. 
Many of the horses were left behind, completely crippled 
by the hard and heated soil. The Mexican invariably 
| 
} last resource to : 
through which they had already passed here awaited - A few a 
later, Tabeau, one of the most useful and active of 
| voyageurs, was waylaid and murdered by the Indians; 
a loss which threw a gloom over the whole party. The 
| dangers all had passed through had served but to attach 
them more strongly to each other. 
In May, after having made a circuit of nearly four 
thousand miles, the party reached the southern end of 
the great Salt Lake, whose northern extremity they had : 
explored so many months previously. Arriving on the 
banks of the Sevier river, it was found unfordable. ‘We 
made here,’ writes the captain, ‘little boats, or rather 
rafts, out of bulrushes, and ferried across. These rafts 
| tubular and jomted, are light and strong. e 
swims well, and is shoved along by poles, or pushed and 
pulled by swimmers, or drawn by ropes. On this occa- 
sion we used ropes—one at each end—and rapidly 
| poy our little float backwards and forwards from shore 
to shore.” 
| The remainder of the journe ted no incidents 
the interesting countries already visited. A glance at 
the map of North America will show the vast extent of 
ground passed over, and the still more vast regions that. . 
remain to be examined. The days of adventure are *« 
not over: there is yet abundant work for discoverers, 
which promises a rich harvest for science, and a valu- 
able contribution to the sum of human knowledge. 
: In a paper read before a late meeting of the Statistical 
: Society by Mr Fletcher, it is stated ber Gooey the winter 
months, aight hundred and ninety tons of coals are used, on 
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the average, day, by the metropolitan companies, 
ecember, when the day is shortest, seven million cubic feet 

of gas are consumed in London and the suburbs. 
* The skins of all lions killed throughout the regency,” says 
Kennedy in his ‘Journey through Algeria and 

” ‘are sent to the bey, who pays a handsome 
upon each. The flesh is eaten; and, contrary to our ex- 


alt and fed 


Many, and probably all white chalk rocks are the pro- 
duce of i i 


Qt 


i 


I 


mities, the temptations, the from wicked men, 
and the other various evils of life—how does this show us 
inexcusable, if we do not endeavour 


ters of the illustrious dead ; shows us what they have been, 
and tly what we ourselves may be; sets before 
character of a person who has made himself 


THE TOAD-FISH OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A tenant of most of the shores around Sydney is the 
toad-fish, which looks like a toad elongated into a fish, with 
a tough, leathery, scaleless skin, and a bloated body, dark- 
mottled brown above, and white beneath. It is y about 
five inches long, and disproportionately broad, but swims 
very swiftly, and is, for its size, as bold and voracious as the 
shark. When I said Mr Meredith did not fish with the rod, 
I might have added that he could not; for the toad- 
which swarm everywhere, no sooner see anything 
into the water, than they dart towards it by dozens, and 
fight among themselves for the honour of swallowing your 

ing the precaution to bite off your line 

at the same time. is extreme anxiety to be be nm 

ight perhaps be pardoned, were the greedy little wrete 

fit to eat, but they are highly poisonous; and although I 
should have thought their di ing appearance sufficient 
to prevent their being tried, I know one instance at least 
of their fatal effects—a lady, with whose family I am inti- 
mg them. As they thus 


ing off 
‘fish had time 


sounds very 
mounce it so who is not 
h ; 


from 


flung again , how they 

stantly swim about, and eating ; and should one be a 
little less active than his fellows, they forthwith attack him, 
and eat him up.— Mrs Meredith’s Notes on New South Wales, 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


understood. 
happen in the present day, in which all sources 


information are laid open, and in which un- 


of society to diffuse improvement, and to 
ts) of inquiry which can benefit or 

ic. Th - 

the communication of general and popular science. 
By means of it vulgar errors and common prejudices are 


the increase of gross luxury and in- 
pation. Man is designed 


and the 
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és to emulate the heights we know have been reached by 
others of our fellow-creatures! Biography, in short, brings 
us to the most intimate acquaintance with the real charac- 
dated you beet, and was neither | he came first — a 
vi bs wards proceeded greater 3 
- : : his ; the ci which rai im to true 
quite imvisible to the naked eye, possessing calcareous 
hells of which more than one million are weil preserved and sunk to in- 
in each cubic inch ; that is, mach more than ten millions | “77. Bog ah hee | 
in one pound of chalk. The extreme minuteness of these Hi 
chalk snimaleules is strikingly proved by the fact, that, | (7st pursue, ‘Dignity of Human 
even in the finest levigated whiting, multitudes of them ature. 
are still present, and may be applied without suffering 
coating given to painted 
visiting-cards, may be seen a cae Ange of pre- 
served moss-coral animalcules, invisible to the naked eye ; 
nit little dreaming that | 
white, li it | 
contains the bodies of milli millions of les which once en- 
jored life—beings of varied and iful forms, more or 
closely crowded together. 
A PORTRAIT. 
A large city, in fact, as things now 
nufactory of foul air—one compact 
lungs and lives of its inhabitants. W 
counter foul air always and everyw 
night—out of doors and in doors—at 
existence—amid the convocations of 
pursuits of pleasure. Out of d 
steam funnels vomit forth dense clout —- me | Clectually put a stop to our angling by bi 
hook dropped in the water before any othe 
to look at it, they especially enjoyed the benefit of the 
vom upon which many hundreds, if not thousands, 
j must have been impaled in suce 
wantonly cruel, but let no one p 
well acquainted with the toad-fis 
fear mh oer When speared, they directly inflate their 
leathery skins like a balloon, and eject a stream of liquid 
war tb their mouths, with a report as if they had burst. If 
rkshops—our factories, is still worse. 
ithout is purity iteelf to that which we 
unm What with almost 
of ventilation, the use of stoves, barbarous 
‘ without making any si carrying poisonous | Men of genius, in former times, have often hed in 
meg of combustion, aided and abetted by the national tate, ook because their merits were neglected, but 
r of draughts and the national indifference to foul | because 
air; what with all these sources of impurity and obstacles | scarce} 
to improvement, the air from without (often rendered a oa 
doubly im by the barbarous cess-pool dug underneath paralleled exertions have been made in the higher classes 
poe, in the interior of our buildings no- 
The labouring class, and especially those who 8e- 
dentary occupations in-doors, are of course the chief vie- 
to the lowest, can escape it. We encounter it | constantly diminished. It offers new topics for conversation, 
everywhere —at home in our bedrooms and nurseries, | and new interests in life. In solitude, it affords subjects 
abroad in all our places of resort. We breathe it at private | for contemplation, and for an active exercise of the under- 
parties, on the invitation of our friends ; we purchase it at | standing ; and in cities, it assists the cause of morality and 
concerts and theatres ; we cannot escape it even at church. | religion, by prevent 
Our children are by it wt schodl; our adults in | dulgence 
the prison, the shop, the workshop, the factory; our sol- | active being, and his spirit, ever restless, if not employed 
diers in their barracks; our sailors in their ships 5 our | upon worth and dignified objects, will often rather on 
miners in the bowels of the earth. In one word, the chief mass low tam enor the tedious and 
characteristic of our large towns may be summed up in 4 | Jess feelings connected with indolence ; and knowledge is 
BIOGRAPHY. 
the lives and characters of wise good men. To find Published by W. and 
that great lengths have been actually gone in oe Also by D. Cuamnnn 
virtue, that high degrees of perfection have been Amen Corner, 
attained by men like ourselves, entangled among the infir- | Dublin.—Printed by W. " 


